had vainly sought for my camera-colleague,
Harry Chase, and myself permission to enter
Afghanistan. It is an isolated country in which
there are no railroads and practically no means
of communication with the outside world,
except by courier, and there has been so much
friction in the past between the Afghans and
the British that an introduction from them
might be considered in the light of an intro-
duction from a man's oldest enemy.

Just when I had given up all hope and
was preparing to sail from Bombay, an invi-
tation to visit Afghanistan came in round-
about fashion through the American charge
d'affaires at Teheran, in Persia. So once more
our party recrossed India for fifteen hundred
miles on our way to the Afghan frontier, a jour-
ney that was to take us into a country wholly
Eastern in character, lawless in many ways, fas-
cinatingly untouched by civilization.

Afghanistan has no outlet to the sea, because
to the south, between it and the Arabian Sea, lies
Baluchistan, a country of arid desert, mountains
and plateaux, now ruled by the British in India.
To the east are Waziristan, a territory partially
under British military occupation, the tribal
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